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BI.OOBV     I1YSTUI IXIONS. 

It  has  been  a  grievous  fault  of  "the 
!  South,"  and  is  novsf  her  sore  misfortune,  that  she 
(has  tolerated  and  tacitly  encouraged  a  violence 
•  and  bitterness  of  speech  and  act  toward  those 
•whom  she  chose  to  regard  as  enemies  which  her 
fbetter  classes  can  never  have" 
^proved.  A  Northern  Senator  says  some- 
(thing  concerning  Slavery  in  debate  which  a^lho 
.Southern  Senator  does  not  like:  so  he  themselves.  But  their  frequent  butcheries  of  ou 
[replies  that,  if  ho  only  had  the  afore-|Colorod  60iaierB;  their  persistent  refusal: 
paid  Northerner  m  Mississippi,  he  would|to  exchange  any  of  these;  their! 
jhang  him  with  a  grape-vine.  Another  Northemlutterly  wanton  refusal  to  let  our  poor  boys  a 
'Senator  makes  a  speech  on  Kansas  which  is|Andersonville  supply  themselves  with  fuel  and 
jdistasteiul  to  the  South  generally,  'and  makes  a|  shelter  from  the  circumjacent  pine  forest,  and 
srather  lame  but  nowise  abusive  attempt  at  witgtheir  brutality  toward,  the  sick  and  wounded, 
'at  the  expense  of  an  aged  Southern  Senator  be 


insulted  and  berated  our  soldiers  as  no  savage^ 
on  earth  would  have  done 

The  treatment  of  our  prisoner  of  war,  hat 

quite  too   generally    Beemed    impelled    by 

spirit   which    seemed    intent    on    Inciting 

mutual  and  general  massacre  of  captives.     We 

make  no  account  in  this  of  the  fact  that  they 

really    ap-;  were  p00r]y  fed  at  best  and  often  wretchedly 

,VWi*i  lodged.    Prisoners'  fare  is  opt  to  be  rough,  and 

a  ihn  rw 


TMK  l'Ui>Il>*.M  H  (,BATE. 
Though  we  have  not  heard  as  we  write,  we 
presume  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  family  have  decided 
that  Lis  remains  shall  rest  by  their  Illinois 
home,  that  city  which,  was  the  cradle  of  his 
greatness  and  the  arena  of  his  earlier  efforts  as 
|a  lawyer  and  legislator,  Fifty  months  hive 
ipassed  since  he  left  it,  in  the  pride  of  manly 
vigor  and  strength,  to  enter  upon  that  career  as 
President  which  will  permanently  fill  fe  bright 
and  memorable  page  in  tho  world's  history;  he 
returns  to  it  a  bleeding  corpse,  surrounded  by 
this  stricken  family  and  by  a  tearful,  adoring 
people.  The  following  words  of  farewell  to  hn 
neighbors,  on  leaving  them,  Feb.  11,  1861 : 
havo  now  a  fresh  and  mournful  interest: 


.are  not  to  be  excused.     They  indicate  a  settled 
him :    wherefore  he  is  surprised  in  his  seat|purp0se  to  aggravate  the  misery  and  the  mor- 
by  ajelative  of  the  latter,  and  beaten  nearly  totality  inevitably  attendant  on  War,  and  to  dis- 
able our  men  for  service   after  they   should  be 


jdeath.  And  offers  to  pay  rewards  for  the  ears 
for  heads  of  prominent  Abolitionists  havo  been 
galmost  as  common  at  tho  South  as  protests  on 
"notes  due  in  Northern  cities. 

Now  it  will  take  good  evidence  to  make  u 


[exchanged.  They  meant  to  make  War  so  hor- 
rible and  appalling  tjat  our  men  should  refuse 
;to  enlist  or  shrink  from  the  encounter, 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection  the  follow- 


believe  that  the  Eebel  chiefs  were  privy  to  thtvjing  appeared  first  in  The  Selma  Dispatch  (Ala.,) 

taking  off  of  President  Lincoln:   but  there  havefand  was  copied  unrebuked  into  other  Rebel  or 

been  givings  out  under  their  rule  calculated  to8gan8: 

expose  them  to  violent  suspicion.    Not  by.  anySf  ■•  one  Million  Dollabs  Wanted,  to  Have  Peace 

means  to  aggravate,  but  simply  to  explain,  theft?,Y  "P? l6T  0F  M,4i'CH:TIf  the .&ti*en*  °*the  Southern 

i  r   xt      i.  »_  ■      KConfederacy  will  furnish  me  with  the  omib,  or  good  se- 

blaze    of    Northern    wrath    which    the    double! ouritiea  for  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  I  will  cause 

butcherv    at  Washington  has  pxritpd    we,  rnnillitlieUvc8  of  Abrahuna^iucoln,   William  H.  Seward  and 
uuituery    at  wasmngion  nas  excited,  WO  recall  Andrew  Johnson  to  be  taken  by  the  1st  of  March  next. 

these  facts  to  the  notice  of  those  who  would  else 
grossly  misunderstand  us. 

That  any  means  of  dispatching  an  opponent 
of  Slavery  were  justifiable,  was  long  since  pro- 
claimed at  the  South,  and  never  rebuked  there 
as  it  should  have  been.  We  never  knew  a  lead- 
ing Southern  journal  to  express  regret  at  any  out- 
rage inflioted  on  an  Abolitionist.  And,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  elected,  before  he  had  been 
inaugurated,  and  before  he  had  said  or  done 
aught  to  provoke  hostility, proposals  for  his  assas- 
sination were  coolly  and  openly  made  in  the  South 
and  circulated  without  rebuke  through  her  lead- 
ing journals.  So  much  was  said  in  this  spirit 
that  we  never  h.a,d  a  doubt  that  he  would  have 


been  shot  at,  if  not  killed,  had  he  passed  openly 
through  Baltimore,  as  he  had  expeoted  to  do, 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  we  listened  in- 
tently for  the  crack  of  an  assassin's  pistol  while 
he  was  reading  his  first  Inaugural.  T^at  he 
would  bo  inaugurated  without  violence  wss  (we 
think,)  generally  disbelieved  throughout  the 
Slave  States. 

War  followed;  and  systematic  efforts  to  "fire 
the;  Southern  heart"  to  madness  by  tales  of  Yan- 
kee atrocity  and  devastation  were  resorted  to. 
The  killing  of  Col.  Ellsworth,  the  first  Eebel 
General  Order  after  our  soldiers  had  crossed  the 
Potomac,  and  other  incidents  of  that  brief,  dis- 
astrous campaign,  proved  not  merely  the  exist- 
ence but  the  success  of  these  efforts.'  Tho 
indignities  inflicted  on  the  bodies  of  our 
dead  soldiers  after  Bull  Eun  were  incited 
by  these  inflammatory  appeals.  The  igno 
rant  Southern  rank  and  file,  assured 
that  we  had  invaded  their  country  to 
devastate  and  subjugate,  to  plunder,  ravish  and 
kill,  verily  thought  they  did  God  service  in 
mutilating  our  corpses.  And  thus  it  has  been 
throughout,  as  the  fiendish  spirit  evinced  by 
many  Southern  women  has  borne  witness.  They 
would  not  have  so  misconducted  themselves  at 
the  Bight  of  foreign  enemies;  but  they  had  been 
told,  and  believed,  that  "the  Yankees"  were 
the  scum  of  mankind,  and  were  among  them  on 


[This  will  give  us  peace,  and  satisfy  the  world  that  cruel 
tyrants  cannot  live  in  a  '  land  of  liberty.'  If  this  in  not 
accomplished,  nothing  will  be  claimed  beyond  the  sum 
of  titty  thousand  dollars,  in  advance,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  reach  and  slaughter  the  three  vil- 
lains. 

"I  will  give,  myself,  one  thousand  dollars  toward 
this  patriotic  purpose. 

"Every  one  wishing  to  contribute  will  address  box 
X,  Cahawba,  Ala. 

"December  1,  18u4.  X. 

Such  facts,  and  the  corresponding  editorials 
of  the  Eebel  journals,  countenance  the  popular 
presumption  that  tj}e  late  murderous  outrages 
in  Washington  wereincidents  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plot,  whereto  the  Eebel  leaders  were  privy. 
Tho  burglarious  raid  on  St.  Albans,  the  at- 
tempts simultaneously  to  fire  our  great  hotels, 
and  other  acts  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized 
warfare,  tend  to  strengthen  this  oonviction. 

We  glance  at  these  facts  without  the  least 
desire  to  aggravate  the  fiery  indignation  now 
all  but  universal.  We  would  gladly  moderate, 
and  would  do  nothing  to  inflame  it.  We  do 
not  mean  now,  any  more  than  We  have  meant 
hitherto,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bebels  are  our  countrymen,  and  that  they  are 
to  bo  such  in  tho  future  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  We  have  .sought  from  the 
outset  to  have  the  war  so  prosecu 
ted  that  we  may  come  together  at  it; 
close  not  merely  in  amity,  but  with  a  mu- 
tual respect  which  was  wanting  in  the  past 
But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  excitement  now 
pervadiDg  the  loyal  States  has  only  been  precip 
itated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  murder  of  the  Presi 
dent  and  its  incidents;  that  many  facts  combine 
to  prove  this  the  result  of  influences  wide- 
spread as  Slavery,  and  the  fruits  of  a  spirit 
which  the  Eobel  chiefs  and  Press  have  labored 
to  incite.  The  deeds  of  last  Friday  night 
were  the  work,  let  us  still  hope,  of  a  few  in- 
significant ■wretches;  but  the  frenzy  which 
impelled  them  pervades  many  breasts,  and  it 
[liable  at  any  moment  to  blaze  out  into  crimes 
the  most  execrable,  Pence  the  indignation, 
ow  so  general,  has  quite  other  aliment  than 
tho  special  atrocities  which  aroused  it,  and  is 
destined  to  have  results  which  those  atrocities, 
standing  alone,  would  hardly  produce  or  justify. 


My  Friends:  rfo  toe  not  In  my  position  can  appre- 
ciate the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  peopln 
I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  Lave  lived  more  tnan  t 
quarter  of  a  century;  here  my  children  were  born,  and 
here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  aot  how  soon  1 
shall  see  you  again.  A  duty  devolve*  upon  me  whish 
is,  perhapB,  gTeater  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon 
any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He 
never  would  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  ol 
Divine  Providence,  npon  which  he  at  all  times  relied. 
1  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine 
aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty 
Being  I  place  my  reliance  lor  support ;  and  I  hope  you, 
my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine 
assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  bat  with 
which,  success  is  certain.  Again  I  bid  yea  ail  an 
affectionate  farewell. 


K.  W.,  who  sent  us  $5  as  his  mite  toward 
erecting  a  Monument  to  our  late  Presidcni 
Lincoln,  is  informed  that  we  desire  his  address, 
go  fts  to  return  the  money.    There  can  be  no 

doubt  that  &  suitable  Monument  to  Mr.  Lincolr 
will  be  erected;  but  let  this  wait  till  he  shall  be 
in  his  grave,  and  let  us  have  a  committee  anc 
treasurer  duly  appointed  before  any  monej 
shall  be  collected. 


ABRAHAM 


PLAC£      X» 


I.IWCOI.rT'8 

lUSIOitl. 

The  tidings  of  President  Lincoln's  tragic 
death  will  create  a  greater  sensation  in  Europe 
than  any  event  that  ever  before  happened  or 
this  continent.  He  filled  a  larger  epace  in  th< 
ipublic  eye  than  any  American  before  him 
partly  because  of  the  stupendous  events  k 
iwhich  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  but  in  gooc 
part  also  because  the  Democracy  of  Europe 
instinctively  and  early  •  recognized  him  -  as  t 
jehampion  «f  the  cause  of  Popular  Eights— o: 
their  own  cause  and  that  of  all  Humanity.  1 
one  were  to  enter  a  European  cafe  or  club 
room  much  frequented  by  the  Liberals  oi 
no  matter  what  country,  and  there  announce 
jhimself  a  Democrat  and  an  upholder  of  Slavery, 
the  great  majority  would  suppose  him  eithei 
gust  escaped  from  a  mad-house,  or  unacquainted 
jwith  the  language  he  was  trying    to    speak. 

! There  are  great  varieties  and  contrasts  of 
opinion  cherished  among  the  Progressives  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  but  they  have  no  classifica- 
tion for  such  a  monstrosity  as  a  pro-Slavery 
Democrat,  and  would  not  know  what  to  make  of 
him.  And,  among  all  the  Democrats  of  Europe, 
from  tho  orange-groves  of  Sicily  to  the  eternal 
ice  of  Nova  Zembla,  there  is  not  one  who  can 
read  that  is  not  instinctively  a  champion  of  the 
Union  cause  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  While  the  language  of 
panegyric  will  be  exhausted  and  the  power  of 
hyperbole  overstrained  in  American  eulogies  on 
our  lost  leader,  we  feel  sure  that  the  most 
effective,  because  most  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating, [tributes  paid  to  his  memory  will 
gush  from  the  hearts  and  be  traced  by  the  pens 
of  the  Garibaldis,  Victor  Hugos,  John  Brights, 
and  Mazzinis,  who  uphold  against  mighty  odds 
the  standard  of  Liberty  on  the  6oil  of^he  Old 
World. 


Mas- 


60  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


] 


* 


MAY  4,  1865. 
WASHINGTON.— President  Andrew 

Johnson  issued  this  proclamation: 
"Whereas,  it  appears  from  evidence 
in  the  bureau  of  military  justice  that 
the  atrocious  murder  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  and  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Sew- 
ard was  incited,  concocted,  and  pro- 
cured by  and  between  Jeff  Davis,  late 
of  Richmond;  Jacob  Thompson,  Clem- 
ent C,  Clay,  Beverly  Tucker,  Georgo 
N.  Sanders,  W.  C.  Cleary  and  other 
rebels  and  traitors  against  the  govern 
ment  of  the  United  States,  harbored 
in   Canada — 

"Now.  therefore,  to  (lie  end  that 
justice  may  be  done,  I,  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States, 
do  offer  for  the  arrest  of  said  persons, 
or  either  of  them  within  the  limits  of 
the  I'nited  States,  so  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  trial,  the  following  rewards: 
$100,000  for  Jefferson  Davis;  $25,000 
for  Clement  C.  Clay;  $25,000  for  Jacob 
Thompson,  late  of  Mississippi;  $2,500 
for  George  C.  Sanders;  $2,500  for  Bev- 
erly Tucker,  and  $1,000  for  William 
C.  Cleary,  late  clerk  of  Clement  C. 
Clay." 

SPRINGFIELD.— The  train  bearing 
the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  ar- 
rived hero  about  7  o'clock  yesterday 
morning  and  they  were  taken  to  the 
statehouse,  where  the  catafalque  had 
been  erected  in  the  house  of  represent- 
atives. The  old  residence  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  crowded  with  visitors  from  morn- 
ing until  night.  The  entrance  to  his  law 
office  was  draped  in  black  and  from 
the  door  hung  a  large  portrait  of  the 
deceased  President.  Throngs  passed 
by  the  bier  throughout  the  day.  Re- 
ports were  conflicting  all  day  as  to 
where  the  remains  would  be  finally 
interred.  Workmen  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  vault  in  Mather 
place,  but  late  last  night  it  was  said 
to  be  certain  the  body  will  be  p'.aced 
in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery. 

WASHINGTON.— The  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  disposition  of  the  body 
of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  President  Lincoln's 
assassin,  is  settled  by  a  statement  that 
may  bo  regarded  as  final.  After  the 
head  and  heart,  which  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  Army  Medical  museum 
in  this  city,  had  been  removed,  the 
corpse  was  buried  in  a  plot  of  ground 
close  to  the  penitentiary  where  for 
some  years  felons  have  been  buried. 
A  strong  guard  was  placed  over  the 
grave,  and  it  will  be  kept  there  until 
the  grass  grows  over  the  spot,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  other 
nameless  jjravet  near  il. 
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NO  PLOT  PROVED 

Fact  and  Fiction  About 
Death  of  Lincoln 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Timet: 

In  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
Feb.  9  is  an  article,  "The  Shuttle  That 
Wove  Lincoln's  Fate,"  which  digs  up 
long-discredited  fictions  to  prove  that 
President  Lincoln's  assassination  was 
plotted  at  Richmond  by  the  Confederate 
Government,  and  that  Jacob  Thompson 
and  Clement  C.  Clay  conspired  with 
John  Wilkes  Booth  to  murder  the  war 
Executive. 

It  Is  not  true  that  there  was  a  plot 
hatched  in  Baltimore  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  he  passed  through  that  city 
on  his  way  to  his  inauguration.  In  his 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  published 
in  1872,  Colonel  Ward  H.  Lamon,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  mid- 
night journey  to  Washington,  says: 
"For  ten  years  the  author  believed  in 
the  reality  of  the  atrocious  plot  which 
these  spies  [Pinkerton  and  his  detec- 
tives] were  supposed  to  have  detected 
and  thwarted.  *  •  *  In  that  [Pinker- 
ton's]  account  there  is  literally  nothing 
to  sustain  the  accusation,  and  much  to 
rebut  it.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that 
there  was  no  conspiracy  *  *  *  to  mur- 
der Mr.  Lincoln  at  Baltimore." 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  Richard 
Montgomery,  who  your  article  says 
"served  as  confidential  messenger  for 
Jacob  Thompson  and  Clement  Clay,"1 
and  who  was  known  to  them  as  James 
Thomson.  When  the  testimony  he  gave 
at  the  secret  hearing  on  the  first  day 
of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  was  pub- 
lished it  was  disclosed  that  Montgom- 
ery "obtained  a  commission  in  a  New 
York  regiment  during  the  war,  but  was 
deprived  of  it  for  fraud,  and  soon  after 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  author- 
ities on  a  charge  of  seduction  and  rob- 
bery," for  which  he  was  incarcerated 
in  the  Tombs. 

Montgomery  Fled  City. 

In  August,  1864,  Jacob  Thompson, 
while  In  Toronto,  received  warning  that 
a  "United  States  detective  spy,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Murray,  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  State  of  New  York," 
was  in  that  city  to  spy  op  him.  He  went 
by  "the  name  of  James  Thomson,"  but 
"his  real  name  was  Montgomery."  Mr. 
Thompson  sent  Bennett  H.  Young  to 
ferret  out  this  spy.  Young  "went 
abruptly  to  •  *  •  Thomson  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  the  name  of  Montgom- 
ery," and  told  him  he  was  a  detective 
employed  by  Marshal  Murray.  Dilligent 
search  proved  that  he  had  fled  the  city. 
(Affidavit  of  Benett  H.  Young,  June  27, 
1865.) 

Other  affidavits  by  Canadians  of  high 
repute  and  the  books  of  the  hotel  St. 
Lawrence  Hall,  Montreal,  prove  that 
Montgomery  was  not  at  Montreal  at  the 
time  he  swore  he  received  the  "letter" 
from  Clay  and  had  "the  conversation" 
with     Thompson;     and     neither     were 

Thompson  and  Clay  there  at  that  time. 


Well,  what  about  Conover,  another 
Btar  witness,  in.  thU  article?  He  was 
one  of  Secretary  Stanton's  spies.  He  it 
was  who  organized  the  testimony  of 
Montgomery,  Merritt  and  others,  pre- 
sented to  the  Military  Commission  in 
secret  session,  to  prove  that  the  Con- 
federate Government  conspired  to  mur- 
der Lincoln. 
Conover  Captured. 

In  1863  Conover  was  sent  through  the 
Union  lines  to  Richmond,  and  was  im- 
mediately   captured    at   Hanover   Court 
House  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Rich- 
mond. While  in  prison  he  wrote  several 
letters  to  Secretary  Seddon,  which  are 
pow  to  be  found  in  the  Stanton  papers 
in   the   Library   of  Congress,    in   which 
he  claimed   to   be  a  good   Confederate, 
and  pledged  himself,  if  released,  to  re- 
turn   North    and    raise    a    regiment    for 
the  South.  All  he  asked  was  permission 
to  name  the  officers.  This  correspond- 
ence was  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  John  A.  Campbell  for  examina- 
tion.   On    Campbell's    recommendation, 
Conover    was    released    and    sent    back 
North.  When  he  reached  Washington  he 
wrote  a  long  article  to  The  New  York 
Tribune  in  which  he  outlined  an  alleged 
Confederate    conspiracy    to    assassinate 
Lincoln.  This  article  was  used  in  1865,  in 
the  conspiracy  trial,  as  evidence  of  such 
a  conspiracy, 

Mrs.  Mary  Hudspeth's  "Charles  Selby" 
letter  is  a  fiction.  The  man  she  said 
she  saw  on  the  New  York  street  car 
may  have  had  "a  peeuliar  sear  on  his 
neck,  just  below  the  jawbone,  like  a 
'bite,'  "  but  he  was  not  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  The  scar  on  Booth's  neck  was 
off  the  back  of  the  neck  and  Booth 
always  kept  it  covered. 
One-Man  Conspiracy. 

Booth's  diary  gives  the  lie  to  this 
letter.  The  diary  is  supported  by  his 
letter  to  The  National  Intelligencer,  by 
conversations  he  had  at  the  Garrett 
farm  in  Virginia,  after  the  murder, 
with  Confederate  soldiers,  and  by  many 
documents  in  my  possession.  The  con- 
spiracy to  murder  Lincoln  was  hatched 
about  noon,  April  14,  1865,  when  Booth 
learned  from  Henry  Clay  Ford  that  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  at- 
tend Ford's  Theatre  that  evening.  It 
was  a  one-man  conspiracy,  and  no  let- 
ters, antecedent  to  the  crime,  were 
written  about  it,  except  the  one  to  The 
National  Intelligencer,  on  which  Booth 
spent  several  hours. 

Captain  Crawford,  U.  S.  A.,  who  got 
up  from  his  seat  in  the  aisle  to  let 
Booth  enter  Lincoln's  box,  made  an  affi- 
davit two  hours  after  the  crime  that 
immediately  after  he  saw  Booth  jump 
to  the  stage  he  "walked  into  the  box 
He  could  not  have  done  this  had  the 
door  been  barred.  There  is  no  reputable 
testimony  that  Spangler  was  in  the  box 
at  any  time  with  Booth. 

in  all  the  record  of  the  war  there  is 
not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Confederacy  ever  employed  or 
associated  with  men  of  the  type  of 
Pinkerton,  Conover  and  Montgomery, 
or  sought,  by  perjured  and  suborned 
evidence,  or  otherwise,  to  connect  any 
man  or  group  of  men,  high  or  low,  with 
p.n   infamous  crime.  „_,-„« 

DAVID  RANKIN  BARbEE. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  27,  1936.        . 
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WASHINGTON  —  The  assassin- 

ation  or  Abraham  Lincoln  120  years 
ago  this  week  was  the  unintended 
result  or  a  desperate  Confederate 
plan  to  snatch  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  according  to  a  new  theory. 

A  team  of  researchers,  led  by  a 
former  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
officer,  announced  Monday  a  "ma- 
jor ^interpretation"  of  Lincoln's 
assassination  rebuffing  the  long- 
held  notion  that  John  Wilkes  Booth 
was  half-craved  and  acting  on  his 
own  when  ho  shot  Lincoln  on  Anril 
U,  IJJ65. 

Actually    Booth,    a    Maryland- 


born  actor  and  Confederate  sympa 
thizer,  was  a  secret  agent  for  the 
Confederacy's  intelligence 

network,  which  in  March  and  April 
1865  planned  to  kidnap  Lincoln,  re- 
searchers believe.  After  Confeder- 
ate Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  surrender 
in  early  April,  Booth  shot  Lincoln, 
believing  he  was  carrying  out  his 
original  mission  as  best  he  could, 
according  to  the  theory. 

The  researchers  —  a  former  U.S. 
Army  and  CIA  officer,  a  Defense 
Department  analyst  and  a  former 
criminal  investigator  now  working 
for  the  Labor  Department  —  con- 
cede they  cannot  prove  their  the- 
ory, which  is  based  on  a  review  of 
existing  literature  and  some  new 
documents  they've  found.  The  ac- 


tual Imk  between  Booth  and  the 
Confederate  government  rests  lar- 
gely on  circumstantial  evidence. 

"I've  been  in  intelligence  for  a 
lot  of  years  and  some  coincidences 
don't  really  look  like  they're  coinci- 
dence." said  Wilham  Tidwell.  who 
worked  for  Army  intelligence  and 
the  CIA  for  30  years  before  retiring 
with  the  rank  of  general  in  1971. 

Booth  did  in  fact  attempt  unsuc- 
cessfully to  accost  the  president 
during  a  ride  in  the  rural  outskirts 
of  Washington  in  March  1865.  In  the 
past,  historians  have  not  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  incident. 

The  research  team  also  conclud- 
ed that  Confederate  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis  personally  ordered  the 


Lincoln  kidnapping  or.  failing  that, 
the  blowing  up  of  the  White  House 
to  throw    Washington   into   confu- 

The  project  resulted  from  a  con- 
viction that  Lincoln  had  in  1864  ap- 
proved a  plan  to  eliminate  Davis 
and  most  of  his  cabinet,  Tidwell 
said.  As  Union  Gen.  Ulysses  s; 
Grant  closed  in  on  Lee's  army,  the 
Lincoln  kidnap  plan  —  code-named 
"Come  Retribution"  —  came  as  a 
last-gasp  effort  to  thwart  a  Union 
victory. 

A  demolitions  expert  under  the 
command  of  Col.  John  Mosby.  the 
"Gray  Ghost"  of  Northern  Virginia, 
was  assigned  to  help  blow  up  the 
White  House,  Tidwell  contends,  but 


was      captured      during     one      of 
Mosby's  raids  near  Washington. 

The  researchers  say  they  found 
a  letter  from  a  Confederate  cabinet 
member  stating  that  Davis  ap- 
proved a  payment  of  money  to  a 
man  assigned  to  monitor  the  move- 
ments of  Lincoln  by  silting  in  La- 
fayette Park  across  from  the  White 
House. 

The  team  hopes  to  publish  a 
book  on  its  theory,  redolent  with 
the  intrigue  of  Watergate  and  the 
CIAs  attempts  on  the  life  of  Fidel 
Castro  as  applied  to  the  Civil  War. 
The  researchers  argued  that  the 
Confederate  forces  had  a  sophisti- 
cated intelligence  apparatus  that  in 
the  final  weeks  of  the  war  held  vir- 


tually its  only  hope  of  victory. 

The  skills  of  the  Confederate  in- 
telligence network  are  well  docu- 
mented, according  to  academic 
Civil  War  historians.  But  beyond 
that  Tidwell  and  his  colleagues  ac- 
knowledge they  will  have  to  fend 
off  the  barbs  or  skeptical  academics. 

"Booth  did  have  contacts  with 
some  Confederate  agents."  said  Mi- 
chael Holt,  a  professor  who  teaches 
Civil  War  history  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville.  "What 
isn't  clear  is  whether  there  was 
ever  any  kind  of  (Confederate) 
governmental  authorization  for  the 
kidnapping,  let  alone  the  assassina- 
tion." 
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The  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  April  15,  1865 
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Lincoln  killing 
gets  another 
interpretation 

By  ZACK  NAUTH 

Los  Angeles  Times 

WASHINGTON'  —  Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination 
120  years  ago  was  not  the  action  of  a  crazed  Southern 
sympathizer  acting  alone,  but  the  result  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth's  sense  of  duty  after  elaborate  Confederate  mili- 
tary plans  to  kidnap  the  president  or  blow  up  the 
White  House  faded,  researchers  say 

The  reinterpretation  of  events  surrounding  Lin- 
coln's April  14,  1865.  assassinarion,  detailed  in  a  study 
not  yet  published,  challenges  assumptions  that  Booth 
was  an  aberration  and  theorizes  he  and  other  Confed- 
erate agents  were  well-funded  and  working  full  time 
in  Washington. 

The  Civil  War  researchers  contend  the  Confederate 
government  developed  a  campaign  in  the  waning 
weeks  of  the  war  they  believed  would  have  ensured  at 
least  a  stalemate. 

Later  the  Confederacy,  seeking  to  avoid  any  direct 
links  between  itself  and  Booth,  encouraged  speculation 
the  assassin's  actions  were  an  aberration. 

"The  South  won  the  battle  of  disinformation,"  said 

James  0.  Hall,  a  historian  believed  to  have  the  largest 
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single  collection  of  Lincoln  documents. 

The  study  was  prepared  by  Hall,  a  former  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  official;  William  A.  Tidwell,  a  retired 
CIA  officer  and  Army  intelligence  general;  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  analyst  David  W.  Gaddy.  Their 
hypothesis  was  pieced  together  from  evidence  gath- 
ered from  existing  and  newly  discovered  documents. 

The  researchers  contend  Confederate  operations 
under  a  clandestine  campaign  in  Washington  were  to 
be  coordinated  with  last-ditch  military  manuevers  by 
Confederate  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  study  notes  the  assassination  was  pointless 
from  a  military  standpoint  because  Lincoln  was  shot 
five  days  after  Lee  surrendered.  But  it  said  Lee's  with- 
drawal cut  off  communication  to  Booth,  and  the  assas- 
sin was  left  hanging,  not  knowing  an  attack  on  Lincoln 
was  no  longer  needed. 

Evidence  suggests  Booth  was  originally  recruited  to 
help  kidnap  Lincoln  March  17.  1865.  on  his  way  to  a 
meeting.  However,  the  study  said,  an  aide  went  in 
Lincoln's  place,  foiling  the  plan. 

Booth  was  then  directed  to  help  blow  up  the  White 
House,  the  study  added,  but  an  explosives  expert  sent 


from  Richmond  April  1  to  help 
carry  out  the  attack  was  captured 
nine  days  later. 

Sometime  after  April  12.  Booth 
began  to  plan  the  attack  on  Lincoln 
as  the  "only  method  left  to  him  to 
carry  out  his  mission."  the  study 
contended. 

It  also  suggested  that: 
H  Booth's  death  may  have  been 
arranged  by  Confederate  agents  to 
keep  him  from  disclosing  links  to 
their  government. 

■  The  expenses  of  another  agent 
scouting  Lincoln's  movements  across  the  street  from 
the  White  House  were  approved  by  Confederate  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  and  came  from  a  substantial  Con- 
federate fund. 

B  Confederate  planners  wanted  to  retaliate  against 
Lincoln  for  what  they  considered  his  diabolical  and 
personal  "policy  of  physical  attack  on  key  Confed- 
erate leaders." 


Theories  abound  regarding 
Lincoln's  assassination 


By  FRANK  GRAY 

Staff  Writer 

The  emergence  of  another  theory  about  the  assassi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  nothing  new,  said  Mark 
E.  Neely.  director  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  in  Fort  Wayne. 

The  first  yarns  began  to  appear  the  day  after  Lin- 
coln was  shut,  Neely  said,  and  over  the  years  experts 
and  kooks  have  woven  dozens  of  tales,  some  plausible, 
some  ridiculous,  about  how  Lincoln  was  killed. 

One  of  the  more  e.xrreme  theories,  developed  in  an 
era  when  much  of  America  was  anti-Catholic,  holds 
that  the  assassination  was  a  papal  plot. 

Another  claims  the  assassinanon  was  engineered  by 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton,  who  differed 
sirongly  with  Lincoln  about  plans  for  reconstruction  of 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War.  Neely  rejects  that  com- 
pletely, pointing  out  that  Stanton  spent  more  time 
than  anyone  worrying  about  Lincoln's  well-being  and 
even  arranged  security  for  the  president. 

Neely  cites  several  reasons  why  the  assassination 
has  stirred  curiosity  and  is  open  to  new  theories. 

■  To  Americans,  the  murder  was  shocking.  It  was 
the  first  assassination  of  a  U.S.  president.  No  one 
thought  anyone  would  ever  shoot  the  president. 

■  The  primary  parry  involved,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
was  at  large  for  12  days  after  the  assassination,  but 
apparently  shot  himself  when  cornered  by  Union 
troops.  He  was  never  questioned,  and  no  one  ever 
found  out  what  was  going  through  his  mind. 

■  "Unlike  the  Warm  Commission  (which  invesn- 
gated  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy)  the  investi- 
gation that  followed  the  killing  of  Lincoln  was  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  of  war  hysteria,"  Neely 
said.  "The  assassination  was  seen  as  an  extension  of 
the  war.  (The  attitude  was  that)  it  had  to  be  a  Con- 
federate plot,"  and  the  investigation  was  poor. 

The  significant  twist  in  the  new  theory  proposed  by 
three  researchers,  including  historian  James  O.  Hall, 


is  that  Booth  and  his  co-conspirators  were  definitely 

well-paid  Confederate  agents. 

"That  would  be  startling  if  it  is  true,"  Neely  said, 

"because  the  entire  government  prosecution  was  trying. 

as  hard  as  it  could  to  prove  he  was  a  confederate 

agent.  But  they  weren't  able  to  do  it,  using  all  the 

resources  of  the  War  Department,  even  with  live  wit-' 

nesses  who  had  been  part  of  the  John  Wilkes  Booth 

plot." 

The  notion  that  Booth  was  a  Confederate  agent  has 

generally  been  rejected,  Neely  said. 

"Booth  may  have  met  with  Confederate  agents  in 

Canada,  but  lots  of  people  met  with  Confederate 

agents."  Neely  said. 

"He  (Hall)  has  been  saying  for  years  that  he  was 
working  on  the  assassination,  and  everyone  wants 
to  know  what  he  found  out,"  Neely  said.  "But  I'm 
skeptical  that  he's  found  the  smoking  gun  that  con- 
nects John  Wilkes  Booth  and  Jefferson  Davis  (the  pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy)." 

The  most  widely  accepted  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion is  that  Booth  and  his  team  acted  independently  to 
avenge  the  South.  Sometime  during  the  summer  of 
1864,  Booth  decided  to  kidnap  Lincoln. 

Booth  spent  the  fall  and  winter  assembling  a  team 
of  spies,  sympathizers,  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and 
escaped  Confederate  POWs.  Booth  planned  to  kidnap 
Lincoln  during  the  summer  as  he  rode  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Soldier's  Home,  where  he  slept  during  the 
summer  because  it  was  cooler. 

But  then  Richmond  fell,  and  Booth  had  nowhere  to 
take  Lincoln,  and  the  war  ended.  Booth  proposed 
kidnapping  Lincoln  while  he  was  at  the  theater,  but  his 
conspirators  rejected  that  and  began  to  drop  out. 

In  the  end,  out  of  frustration,  Booth  decided  to 
assassinate  Lincoln  and  to  have  fellow  conspirators 
assassinate  the  vice  president  and  secretary  of  state. 
Wiping  out  the  top  level  of  American  government, 
Booth  reasoned,  may  have  let  the  South  remain  an 
independent  nanon. 
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£  ANY,OF\OUR  ARTICLES  GENERATE  LETTERS   \ 
to  the  editor,  and. ds  many  of  them  as  possible 
are  published  in  our  *'jCrossfire"  section! 
Occasionally,  however,  an  article  generates  so    • 
,±h  much  response  that  to  print  it  would  take  up  all 
the  "letters"  space  for  many  issues.  When  that  happens, 
and  when  the  response  is  from  leading  experts  on  the 
subject,' we  will  group  those  responses  in  the  form  of  a 
Crossfire  article,  a  format  that  will  allow  readers  to  see  the 
pros  and  cons  debated  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine.  This 
is  the  first  such  article. 

In  Nbrth  &  South,  Volume  1,  #6,  we  published  an 
article  by  James  E.T.  Lange  and  Katherine  DeWitt^. 
("Who  Ordered  Lincoln's  Death?"),  in  which  the  authors 
made  a  case  that  Confederate  Secretary  of  State  Judah  P. 
Benjamin  was  the  brainsbehind  the  Lincoln  assassination, 
and  that  Booth  acted  on  orders  fr#|||Richmond  to  kill  the 
President/Much  new  evidence  concerning  plots  to  capture 
or  kill  Lincoln  has  emerged  in  recent  years,  yet  historians 
remain  divided  about  Richmond's  role.  In  the  following 
pages,  skeptics  and  believers  argue  their  case. 
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"Borne  With  Loving  Hands"  — Painting  from  Ford's  Theater  National  Historic  Site 
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Lincoln  Plots  diagram  and  puzzle  pieces  by  David  Fuller,  DLF  Group 
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CRITIQUE 


William  B.  Feis 


The  major  argument  posited  by  James  E.T. 
Lange  and  Katherine  DeWitt,  Jr.,  is  that  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  "or- 
dered" by  Secretary  of  State  Judah  Benjamin. 
The  authors  attempt  to  prove  their  thesis  by 
adopting  a  methodology  common  to  con- 
spiracy theories.  They  rely  upon  highly  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  as  if  it  were  fact,  take 
unsupported  analytical  leaps  based  upon  that 
sketchy  evidence,  view  nineteenth  century  intelligence  activi- 
ties filtered  through  modern  intelligence  concepts,  bureaucratic 
organizations,  operations,  and  thought,  create  covert  activities 
and  conspiracies  out  of  activities  that  could  be  random  or  ex- 
plained in  other  ways,  and  at  times  ignore  other  plausible  ex- 
planations that  contradict  their  thesis  Their  article  relies  heavily 
on  two  books  published  earlier,  Come  Retribution  ( Hall,  Tidwell, 
and  Gaddy,  1988),  and  April  '65  (Tidwell,  1995),  which  used 
similar  methodology.  Since  the  authors  of  the  article  are  level- 
ing a  very  serious  accusation  at  Judah  Benjamin,  they  owe  it  to 
the  accused  to  present  as  thorough  a  case  as  possible.  This  reader 
is  not  convinced  that  they  have  achieved  that  goal. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  authors  believe  that  Judah  Benjamin 
"ordered"  the  murder  of  Lincoln.  The  key  linkage,  they  argue, 
is  between  a  $1500  disbursement  warrant  signed  by  Benjamin 
to  pay  for  "Secret  Service,"  and  Torpedo  Bureau  operative  Tho- 
mas Harney's  alleged  mission  to  blow  up  the 
White  House  in  April  1865.  The  war 
rant  was  dated  April  1  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  authors,  "on  or  about  this 
same  date"  Harney  was  dispatched 
with  "special  ordnance"  to  John  S. 
Mosby's  command  in  northern  Vir 
ginia.  Mosby  was  to  insert  Harney  in  to 
Washington.  Once  there,  Harney  was  to 
flatten  the  White  House  and  decapitate 
the  Federal  leadership.  Significantly, 
however,  it  appears  as  if  the  authors  are 
uncertain  about  the  actual  date  of 
Harney's  departure.  They  state  that  he  left 
"on  or  about"  April  1.  But  three  paragraphs  later  their  doubts 
have  seemingly  disappeared.  "The  day  Harney  was  dispatched, 
Judah  Benjamin  drew  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold "  (em- 
phasis supplied)  How  did  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  April 
1  was  the  date  Harney  left  when  earlier  they  seemed  in  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  time?  The  authors'  uncertainty  on  this  point 
remains  troubling,  especially  since  this  constitutes  one  of  their 
major  links  connecting  Benjamin  and  Lincoln's  murder.  More- 
over, to  allege  that  Benjamin's  withdrawal  of  secret  service 
money  "on  or  about"  the  same  day  Harney  departed  Richmond 
is  proof  that  he  "ordered"  Lincoln's  death  stretches  the  evidence 
a  bit  far. 

The  authors  go  on  to  argue  that  Benjamin  disbursed  $200 
of  the  $1500  to  John  Surratt.  They  then  state  that  "It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  rest  went  to  Mosby  and  Harney  for  their  expenses, 
because  no  other  covert  operation  is  known  to  have  been  going  on 
at  the  time."  (emphasis  added)  To  the  authors,  this  is  the  key 


link  between  Benjamin  and  the  murder  of  Lincoln.  But  it  is  a 
weak  one.  How  do  we  know  that  this  was  the  only  ongoing 
operation?  They  offer  no  evidence  to  support  this.  Perhaps  it 
was  allocated  for  a  different  "secret  service"  operation,  (In  that 
day,  "secret  service"  encompassed  many  activities,  from  spying 
and  sabotage  to  cryptography  and  counterintelligence;.  Ben- 
jamin oversaw  many  Confederate  agents  abroad  and  maybe  the 
money  was  destined  for  an  operative  in  Europe.  (That  was  where 
Benjamin  was  heading)  Or,  perhaps  Surratt  took  all  of  it,  kept 
the  $200  owed  him,  and  then  distributed  the  rest  to  agents  in 
Canada.  In  the  end,  they  offer  little  substantive  evidence  to  con- 
nect Harney  with  the  gold.  Nor  do  they  show  that  this  particu- 
lar secret  service  disbursement  was  compensation  for  killing 
Lincoln. 

Furthermore,  in  Judah  P.  Benjamin:  The  Jewish  Confeder- 
ate, Eli  N.  Evans  argued  that  the  gold  issued  on  April  1  was  for 
Benjamin's  use  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond.  Transport- 
ing and  storing  State  Department  baggage  and  arranging  for 
accommodations,  food,  and  other  necessities  while  the  govern- 
ment was  in  flight  would  cost  money.  By  April  1  Benjamin  had 
already  shipped  six  boxes  of  State  Department  files,  several 
trunks,  and  other  baggage--not  to  mention  a  department  clerk- 
-to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  that  he 
planned  to  use  the  money  to  pay  State  Department  employees 
and  to  settle  other  expenses  until  the  Confederate  treasury  was 
relocated.  Perhaps  he  withdrew  the  gold  for  his  own  use  in  the 
uncertain  days  ahead,  including  passage  out  of  the  country. 
Evans  believed  Benjamin  used  the  $1500  for  passage  on  a  ship. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  remains  uncertain  but  the 
point  remains  that  getting  to  a  port  and  slipping  out 
of  the  country  would  have  cost  money,  especially  if 
Benjamin  had  a  lot  of  baggage  or  had  companions. 
These  looming  expenses  could  account  for 
his  withdrawal  of  the  gold. 
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The  authors  take  the  complicity  of  Benjamin  and  Harney 
and  the  money  trail  a  step  further  by  stating  that  the  failure  of 
Harney's  mission,  which  ended  with  his  capture  by  Federal  cav- 
alry near  Burke,  Virginia  on  April  10,  and  was  reported  a  day 
later  in  the  Washington  papers,  automatically  triggered  Booth's 
assassination  plan.  "[T]he  failure  of  Assassination  Plot  A,  the 
plot  to  blow  up  the  White  House  [Harney],  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  initiation  of  Assassination  Plot  B  [Booth]." 
"This,"  they  assert,  "is  surely  not  a  coincidence."  According  to 
the  authors,  upon  learning  of  Harney's  fate.  Booth  began  to 
"act  like  a  suicide,"  which  is  about  all  the  proof  they  offer  to 
link  the  two  plots.  They  allow  that  Booth  might  have  been  act- 
ing on  his  own  hook,  but  they  argue  that  "it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  a  man  like  Harney  would  also  go  rogue"  and  act  on  his 
own  to  kill  the  president.  According  to  this  reasoning,  Booth 
and  Harney  were  acting  in  concert  and  under  Benjamin's  or- 
ders, one  backing  up  the  other  in  case  of  failure. 
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Although  Booth  undoubtedly  had  connections  to  the  Con- 
federate "secret  service"  from  his  association  with  the  kidnap- 
ping plot,  the  authors  do  not  make  a  convincing  case  that 
he  was  acting  under  the  alleged  "orders"  from  Benjamin 
to  assassinate  the  president,  even  as  a  "Plan  B" 
in  case  Harney  failed.  The  critical  piece  of  evi- 
dence used  to  show  a  linkage  between  Booth's    1 1 
plot  and  Harney's  mission  (and  thus  Ben- 
jamin )  was  the  statement  of  George  Atzerodt, 
an  accomplice  in  the  assassination,  who  re- 
vealed Booth's  knowledge  of  a  plan  to  blow  up 
the  White  House.  To  the  authors,  the  fact  that 
Atzerodt  and  Booth  knew  of  a  plan  "seems  to 
show  some  knowledge  of  the  Harney  mission." 
This  fails  to  account  for  other  clarifying  state- 
ments in  Atzerodt's  testimony.  First  of  all, 
Atzerodt  provides  no  time  frame  indicating  when 
Booth  learned  of  such  a  plan.  More  importantly, 
the  plan  Atzerodt  referred  to  appears  to  be  different  from  that 
allegedly  undertaken  by  Harney.  Atzerodt  claimed  that  Booth 
had  "met  a  party  in  New  York"  who  planned  to  blow  up 
the  White  House  and  kill  Lincoln.  "Booth  said  if  he  did 
not  get  him  quick,"  Atzerodt  contended,  "the  New  York 
crowd  would."  In  Atzerodt's  rendition  of  events,  Booth 
apparently  planned  to  strike  first,  with  the  New  Yorkers 
acting  as  a  backup.  To  this  reader,  it  seems  possible  that 
Booth  may  have  known  about  a  plot  to  blow  up  the 
White  House  but,  according  to  Atzerodt's  testimony, 
it  was  not  the  one  led  by  Harney.  Even  if  Booth  knew 
about  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  White  House,  it  is  not  con- 
vincing evidence  that  he  was  actually  under  the  same 
orders  as  Harney  or  that  lie  was  under  any  official  direc 
tion  at  all. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  timing  of  Booth's  ac- 
tions and  Harney's  capture  was  coincidental.  Booth  was  un- 
doubtedly a  part  of  the  Confederate  government's  plot  to  kid- 
nap Lincoln,  but  that  he  was  also  under  orders  from  Benjamin 
to  kill  the  president  remains  speculative.  Perhaps  the  reason 
Booth  began  "acting  like  a  suicide"  was  not  due  to  Harney's 
capture,  but  because  Lee  had  surrendered  at  Appomattox  on 
April  9.  Booth's  beloved  South  had  perished  with  Lee's  capitu- 
lation and  the  incessant  celebrations  in  Washington  only  dark- 
ened his  mood.  "News  of  the  Northern  victories  fell  like  ham- 
mer blows  on  John  Wilkes  Booth,"  wrote  the  editors  of  Right  or 
Wrong,  God  Judge  Me:  The  Writings  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  "Our 
country  owed  all  her  troubles  to  him,"  Booth  wrote  in  his  diary 
after  the  assassination,  "and  God  simply  made  me  the  instru- 
ment of  his  punishment."  Given  Booth's  own  words  and  his 
condition  (putting  away  a  quart  of  brandy  a  day),  it  is  possible 
that  Lincoln's  murder  was  an  act  of  vengeance,  not  the  result  of 
some  officially-sanctioned  operation  to  decapitate  the  Federal 
government. 

The  authors  cite  Benjamin's  flight  from  the  country  and 
the  fact  that  he  never  returned  as  further  evidence  of  his  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination  plot,  especially  since  he  was  the  only 
cabinet  official  to  do  so.  First  of  all,  Benjamin's  reasons  for  flee- 
ing the  country  and  never  returning  can  be  explained  without 
reference  to  his  supposed  role  in  Lincoln's  death.  He  was  a  ma- 
jor political  leader  of  a  rebellion  that  nearly  sundered  the  Union 
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and  cost  a  great  deal  in  blood  and 
treasure.  Thus,  he  was  guilty  of  trea- 
son, a  crime  punishable  by  death. 
f  Can  we  blame  him  for  taking  flight 
instead  of  staying  and  hoping  for  mercy 
from  the  victors  who,  especially  after  the 
assassination,  would  be  unlikely  to  give  it? 
In  the  turbulent  days  following  the  wars' 
end  no  one  could  be  certain  that  the  North 
wouldn't  seek  vengeance  against  Confed- 
erate leaders.  There  were  no  guarantees  of 
leniency  and  Benjamin  knew  it. 
He  had  only  to  remember  the 
bitter  reaction  in  Washington 
to  the  lenient  surrender  terms 
offered  by  Sherman  to 
Johnston  and  the  hostile  treat- 
ment Jefferson  Davis  received  in 
Federal  hands  to  show  that  he 
had  made  the  right  decision.  Be- 
sides this,  by  the  time  Benjamin 
could  have  returned  safely,  he  had 
embarked  upon  a  very  successful 
legal  career  in  England  and  had  no 
reason  to  return. 
Moreover,  Benjamin  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  were  the 
only  cabinet  members  who  managed  to  escape.  All  the  others 
were  captured.  How  can  one  say  for  certain  whether  or  not  the 
other  cabinet  members,  if  given  the  chance,  might  also  have 
left  the  country  and  remained  abroad  for  good?  On  this  point 
the  authors  provide  a  much  too  simplistic  argument  when  they 
state  that  "flight  is  considered  evidence  of  guilt  in  every  legal 
system  in  the  world."  Regardless  of  what  every  legal  system  in 
the  world  says,  to  claim  that  he  was  guilty  because  he  fled  and 
never  returned  to  America  in  no  way  amounts  to  his  complic- 
ity in  the  assassination. 

In  fact,  in  1 867  George  H.  Sharpe,  former  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac's  Bureau  of  Military  Information,  was  sent  to 
England  by  the  State  Department,  in  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Moran,  secretary  to  the  American  embassy  in  London,  to  "hunt 
up  evidence  against  the  persons  implicated  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln."  According  to  Moran,  Sharpe  was 
"determined  to  catch  Benjamin  if  possible."  In  later  diary  en- 
tries Moran  reveals  that  Sharpe  felt  certain  he  could  implicate 
Benjamin  in  the  plot.  However,  after  a  pain-staking  search, 
Sharpe  found  nothing.  "I  have  to  report,"  he  concluded,  "that, 
in  my  opinion,  no  such  legal  or  reasonable  proof  exists  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  participation  of  any  persons  there  ...  to  call  for 
action  of  the  government."  (Evans,  Judah  Benjamin,  338-39). 
Sharpe's  failure  to  find  compelling  evidence  in  Europe  of 
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Benjamin's  complicity  somewhat  mirrors  the  inability  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  others  to  find  solid  evi- 
dence in  America  to  implicate  the  Confederate  government  in 
the  assassination. 

As  for  Harney's  failed  mission,  this  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Torpedo  Bureau  personnel  had  been  sent  to  Mosby.  In  the 
fall  of  1864  Lee  ordered  Gabriel  Rains  to  dispatch  a  supply  of 
"subterra  shells"  and  men  proficient  in  their  use  to  Mosby's 
command.  Based  upon  Rains'  report,  these  land  mines  were  to 
be  used  for  military  purposes,  especially  for  the  defense  of  im- 
portant points.  (See  O.R.  42,  pt.  3:  p.  1181)  Isn't  it  possible  that 
Harney's  mission  with  Mosby's  command  was  merely  routine 
or,  at  the  very  least,  not  all  that  unusual? 

The  authors  assert  that  Harney  was  to  be  inserted  into 
Washington  by  Mosby's  command  and  that  Mosby  created  a 
new  company  of  Rangers  for  this  purpose.  I  have  two  ques- 
tions regarding  this  assessment.  First,  if  this  mission  was  so  im- 
portant,  why  would  Mosby  send  a  new  unit  to  do  the  job  in- 
stead of  going  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  veteran 
companies?  Second,  given  the  sensitive  and  critical  nature  of 
the  mission,  why  would  the  Confederate  government  infiltrate 
Harney  by  such  overt  means  when  they  had  the  Secret  Line? 
Surratt  obviously  had  little  trouble  getting  in  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington along  the  line,  why  not  use  it  to  insert  Harney? 

To  support  their  argument  that  Mosby  was  a  key  figure  in 
these  covert  operations,  the  authors  contend  that  Mosby's  com- 
mand was  in  the  Northern  Neck  in  the  winter  of  1865  to  act  as 
a  "blocking  force"  to  protect  the  Lincoln  kidnappers'  route  into 
Virginia.  They  note  that  on  March  27,  1865,  Lee  sent  Mosby 
the  following  order:  "If  any  of  your  command  is  in  the  North- 
ern Neck  call  it  to  you."  Based  upon  this  order,  the  authors  state 
that  "Mosby's  Rangers  were  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  North- 
ern Neck"  since  they  "usually  operated  far  west  of  that  guarded 
corridor."  "This  order,"  they  concluded,  "confirms  that  Mosby 
was  assisting  the  blocking  force."  But  the  March  27  directive 
does  not  really  confirm  their  point  at  all.  There  is  another  ex- 
planation for  the  presence  of  Mosby's  men  in  the  Northern 
Neck.  In  late  December,  1864,  Mosby  was  at  home  recovering 
from  serious  wounds  and,  in  his  absence,  Ranger  William  H. 
Chapman,  a  battalion  commander,  traveled  to  Petersburg  to 
confer  with  Lee.  Chapman  informed  Lee  that  recent  Federal 
raids  in  "Mosby's  Confederacy"  had  reduced  the  food  supply 
for  both  men  and  animals  and,  as  a  result,  the  Rangers  faced 
extreme  supply  shortages  in  the  coming  winter.  According  to 
Chapman,  Lee  recommended  that  one  of  Mosby's  three  battal- 
ions spend  the  winter  in  the  Northern  Neck  where  supplies  were 
more  abundant.  Chapman  took  his  own  battalion  (companies 
C,  E,  F,  and  G)  to  the  Northern  Neck  in  January,  1865.  They 
remained  there  until  ordered  back  to  the  Piedmont  by  Mosby, 
who  was  acting  under  Lee's  March  27  directive.  (See  Jeffrey  Wert, 
Mosby's  Rangers,  268-69,  277) 

The  authors  also  argued  that  "suspicious"  furloughs 
granted  to  certain  Confederate  troops  in  early  November,  1864 
were  part  of  the  plot  to  kidnap  Lincoln.  The  suspicious  timing 
of  these  furloughs  led  them  to  conclude  that  these  men  were 
actually  being  shifted  to  "cover  the  retreat  from  Washington  of 
a  small  party  of  men"  or,  in  other  words,  to  man  the  "blocking 
force"  to  protect  the  individuals  involved  in  the  Lincoln  kid- 
napping scheme.  They  used  the  9th  Virginia  Cavalry  as  an  ex- 


ample of  a  unit  that  granted  furloughs  at  a  suspicious  time.  In 
October,  1864,  the  9th  Virginia  Cavalry  sent  a  large  number  of 
invalids  home.  "Why  do  this  at  the  South's  most  desperate  time?" 
they  ask.  The  answer  can  be  found  in  a  dispatch  written  by  Con- 
federate General  Wade  Hampton.  Apparently,  the  9th  Virginia 
was  fully  manned  but  there  were  many  recruits — some  with 
their  own  horses--who  wanted  to  join.  To  take  advantage  of 
this  situation,  Hampton  sent  home  all  the  disabled  men  in  the 
regiment  and  planned  to  fill  the  ranks  with  these  new  recruits, 
which  he  believed  were  plentiful.  Instead  of  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  "blocking  force"  for  a  covert  operation,  Hampton  was 
taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  weed  out  the  invalids 
and  replace  them  with  able-bodied  men.  (See  Hampton  to  Lee, 
25  October,  1864,  O.R.  42,  pt.  3:  p.  1 162 j 

The  article  also  leaves  unanswered  a  very  important  ques- 
tion: What  did  Robert  E.  Lee  know  about  the  kidnapping  plot 
and  Harney's  mission?  It  is  unlikely  that  Lee  would  not  know 
why  his  troops--which  were  desperately  needed  to  defend  Rich- 
mond--were  being  shuffled  around  in  such  an  "unusual"  man- 
ner, thereby  detracting  from  his  own  ability  to  defend  the  capi- 
tal. Would  he  have  approved  of  the  missions  that  these  troops 
were  being  used  for?  I  believe  he  would  have  objected  to  these 
operations  from  a  military  standpoint.  To  say  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  these  missions  yet  allowed  much-needed  troops  to  be 
shuffled  about  without  question  reflects  badly  upon  his 
generalship.  To  say  that  Lee  knew  the  reasons  behind  these  troop 
movements  and  did  not  object  is  to  implicate  him  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln. 

Lange  and  DeWitt  have  asked  tantalizing  questions  and 
provided  some  dramatic  conclusions.  However,  their  evidence 
and  interpretations  fail  to  connect  the  dots  as  convincingly  as 
they  assert.  Though  entertaining,  their  findings  are  highly  cir- 
cumstantial in  nature  and,  in  this  reader's  opinion,  do  not  es- 
tablish a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  convict  Judah  Ben- 
jamin of  ordering  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


James  E.T.  Lange  and  Katherine  DeWitt,  Jr. 

The  authors  of  Come  Retribution  and 
"Who  Ordered  Lincoln's  Death?"  (North 
;'„  &  South,  Volume  1,  #6)  come  at  history 
slightly  differently  than  Dr.  Feis.  Tidwell 
;^%v;^M^^fi  *  anc^  Gaddy  were  professional  intelligence 
officers,  Hall  was  a  provost  marshal  chas- 
ing Nazis  and  their  loot  around  Europe, 
Lange  investigated  the  Lockheed  bribery 
scandals  and  is  a  practicing  attorney,  and 
DeWitt  is  a  scientist.  The  standards  for  proof  in  criminal  and 
scientific  investigation  are  usually  held  to  be  higher  than  those 
for  historical  investigation.  While  it  is  true  that  any  one  fact 
can  be  characterized  in  several  different  ways,  the  totality  of 
the  evidence  must  be  considered. 

We  wrote  a  short  article  knitting  together  Come  Retribu- 
tion and  April  '65  with  some  additional  material  as  seaming. 
We  do  not  claim  to  have  proven  to  a  legal  certainty  that  Ben- 
jamin ordered  Lincoln's  death.  There  is  much  more  evidence 
which  requires  a  book  to  expound. 
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As  for  the  assertion  for  the  destination  of  the  money,  it  is 
from  Tidwell  and  is  cited.  Traveling  money  would  not  be  for 
secret  service.  Benjamin  has  been  accused  of  many  things,  but 
no  one  has  accused  him  of  being  a  thief. 

The  fact  that  the  war  was  not  over  has  to  be  understood 
from  a  Southern  viewpoint.  People  in  Washington  had  licked 
the  army  they  had  been  fighting  most.  They  were  happy.  The 
Confederate  government  was  still  issuing  pronouncements  and 
no  other  Confederate  army  in  the  field  had  yet  surrendered. 

Professor  Feis  is  asking  us  to  accept  three  coincidences — 
Harney's  departure  and  the  gold  warrant,  Adzerodt's  knowl- 
edge of  Harney's  mission  as  confirmed  by  private  Snyder,  and 
Booth's  change  in  attitude  and  Harney's  capture.  Nor  does  he 
address  the  vast  number  of  coincidences  that  would  have  to  be 
written  off  to  destroy  the  pattern.  One  such  set  of  coincidences 
is  the  fact  that  every  single  white  and  probably  one  black,  whom 
Booth  met  on  his  escape  before  reaching  Garrett's  farm,  was  a 
member  of  or  closely  associated  with  the  Confederate  secret 
service  apparatus. 

The  editors  of  Right  or  Wrong,  God  Judge  Me  may  have  writ- 
ten any  opinion  they  wished.  John  Wilkes  Booth  wrote, "...  our 
cause  being  almost  lost,"  meaning  the  Confederacy,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  "...its  failure  was  owing  to  others  who  did  not 
strike  for  their  country  with  a  heart. . . "  How  could  anyone  in- 
terpret this  as  personal  vengeance?  He  had  succeeded  in  killing 
Lincoln,  yet  he  refers  to  failure.  Remember  the  three  targets: 
president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  of  state.  Always  remem- 
ber the  three  targets.  Their  removal  would  cause  a  constitu- 
tional crisis.  Isn't  it  odd  that  Booth  picked  these  three  as  his 
targets  of  "personal  vengeance,"  and  that  the  perpetrator  of  an 
act  of  "personal  vengeance"  was  escorted  part  of  the  way  by  a 
pair  of  Mosby's  men  going  "home"  the  wrong  way? 

Benjamin  did  not  succeed  in  England  until  after  it  was  clear 
no  further  prosecutions  would  be  attempted.  At  that  point,  as  a 
British  subject  and  later  as  a  Queen's  counsel,  he  could  have 
traveled  to  the  United  States  with  the  protection  of  the  British 
crown.  The  fact  that  Sharpe  found  no  proof  "in  Europe"  means 
no  more  than  what  it  says.  The  evidence  was  lying  in  the  files  of 
the  U.S.  War  Department,  Confederate  Treasury  Department, 
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or  being  developed  in  the  United  States  Congress  even  as  Sharpe 
was  investigating.  No  one  had  indexed  or  collated  it.  Dr.  Feis 
quotes  Evans  in  Judah  Benjamin,  a  book  which  attempts  to  ex- 
plain Benjamin  in  terms  of  Jewish  angst.  South  Carolina  Jews 
don't  have  angst  to  this  day.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Benjamin, 
whom  we  admire,  would  have  either  called  the  author  out,  if  he 
were  a  gentleman,  or  otherwise  have  horsewhipped  him. 

The  new  company  of  Mosby's  Rangers  was  not  made  up 
of  raw  recruits,  but  of  Mosby's  seasoned  troops.  One  of  the 
men,  Lieutenant  Wiltshire,  was  with  Wat  Bowie  on  his  ill-fated 
raid  (see  "Appointment  in  Samara,"  North  &  South,  Vol.  1,  #3). 

It  is  obvious  that  Robert  E.  Lee  must  have  known  about 
the  attempt  to  capture  Lincoln,  for  many  of  his  troops  were 
being  moved  about  in  connection  with  it.  He  would  not 
neccesarily  have  known  of  Harney'a  mission  because  of  the  great 
trust  and  faith  he  put  in  John  Singleton  Mosby. 

COINCIDENCE? 

Edward  Steers,  Jr. 

William  Feis'  critique  raises  several  points 
which  require  comment. 

I  believe  his  criticism  of  the  meth- 
odology of  Come  Retribution  and  April  '65 
is  misplaced.  The  authors  of  these  two 
works,  all  non-professional  historians, 
|  'A  '  have  surpassed  all  ot  the  professional  his- 
torians combined  in  bringing  to  light  long 
overlooked  information  from  the  primary 
records  that  lay  untouched  for  decades  concerning  the  assassi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln.  James  O.  Hall,  in  particular,  has 
done  what  most  professional  historians  dream  of  doing  but  sel- 
dom accomplish:  change  the  way  people  think  about  an  im- 
portant event  in  history.  It  appears  to  be  the  conclusions  that 
Dr.  Feis  disagrees  with,  which  is  quite  aside  from  the  first-rate 
research  the  authors  present  in  these  two  works. 

In  challenging  Lange  and  DeWitt's  claim  that  Harney  was 
on  a  mission  to  blow  up  the  White  House  Dr.  Feis  writes,  "Isn't 
it  possible  that  Harney's  mission  with  Mosby's  command  was 
merely  routine  or,  at  the  very  least,  not  all  that  unusual?"  That 
Harney  was  an  explosives  expert  who  operated  out  of  the  Tor- 
pedo Bureau  is  clear.  It  also  seems  clear  that  a  covert  action  out 
of  the  Torpedo  Bureau  was  directed  against  President  Lin- 
coln at  the  very  same  time  Harney  was  on  his  mission.  Fol- 
|  lowing  the  fall  of  Richmond,  Colonel  Edward  H.  Ripley, 
commanding  the  Ninth  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry,  was 
among  the  first  to  occupy  that  city.  In  his  mem- 
oir entitled  "The  Capture  and  Occupation 
of  Richmond,  April  3,  1865,"  Ripley  de- 
scribes an  interview  on  .April  4  with  an  en- 
listed Confederate  soldier  by  the  name  of 
Snyder  who  worked  in  the  Torpedo  Bureau. 
Snyder  told  Ripley  that  a  secret  mission  was 
in  progress  aimed  at  doing  violence  to  President 
Lincoln.  The  operation  was  secret  and  while 
he  did  not  know  the  names  of  those  involved 
"the  President  of  the  United  States  was  in  great 
danger."  Ripley  conveyed  this  information  to 
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Lincoln  in  an  interview  with  him  on  April  5.  This  evidence  when 
considered  along  with  the  testimony  of  George  Atzerodt  in 
which  Atzerodt  claimed  that  Booth  had  learned  of  just  such  a 
mission  to  blow  up  the  White  House,  falls  heavily  on  the  side 
of  Lange  and  DeWitt's  conclusion.  Atzerodt's  reference  to  a 
"New  York  group"  does  not  restrict  this  effort  to  "New  York- 
ers." The  "New  York  group"  may  have  simply  been  the  conduit 
for  Booth's  information.  To  conclude  that  two  independent  mis- 
sions to  blow  up  the  White  House  were  in  progress  while  Harney 
was  on  a  third,  routine,  unrelated  mission  is  not  "equally  plau- 
sible" to  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Lange  and  DeWitt. 

As  to  Booth's  act  being  one  of  "personal  vengeance,"  the 
inclusion  of  Johnson,  Seward,  and  Grant  suggests  a  grander 
strategy.  Often  characterized  as  "mad,"  Booth's  strategy  was  any- 
thing but.  If  Booth  had  included  Stanton  and  been  successful 
we  might  very  well  be  sending  these  letters  through  two  differ- 
ent postal  systems. 

As  to  why  infiltrate  through  Mosby  instead  of  the  "Secret 
Line,"  this  is  not  at  all  unreasonable.  Mosby  moved  in  and  out 
of  Maryland  with  great  ease.  Many  of  his  men  were  at  home  in 
Maryland  (Montgomery  County)  and  were  often  traveling 
around  the  area  on  various  missions.  Remember,  it  is  along  this 
very  route  that  George  Atzerodt  freely  rode  out  of  Washington 
(via  Georgetown)  through  Union  pickets  on  Saturday,  April  15, 
1865,  hours  after  Booth  had  shot  Lincoln.  Atzerodt  eventually 
wound  up  in  Germantown  in  the  same  vicinity  where  Mosby's 
men  were  known  to  travel.  Not  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

According  to  Feis,  Benjamin  may  have  used  the  $1,500  as 
payment  for  passage  to  the  Caribbean.  $1,500  in  today's  dol- 
lars would  equal  $16,000.  That  seems  a  bit  high  for  a  ticket  to 
the  Caribbean. 

Finally,  to  believe  that  Robert  E.  Lee  would  have  ob- 
jected to  Lincoln's  assassination  from  "a  moral  standpoint" 
seems  based  on  emotion  rather  than  historical  fact.  Assas- 
sinating the  Commander-in-Chief  of  an  opposing  army  is 
no  less  moral  than  developing  and  carrying  out  the  strat- 
egy to  kill  thousands  of  men  in  battle.  As  another  great  gen- 
eral once  said,  "War  is  hell!" 


James  O.  Hall  and  William  A.Tidwell 

In  his  critique  of  the  North  &  South  article 
on  the  Lincoln  assassination,  Dr.  Feis  ques- 
tions in  passing  the  methodology  used  in 
the  books  Come  Retribution  and  April  '65. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  his  principal  concern — 
that  the  magazine  article  incorrectly  ad- 
vanced a  theory  that  Confederate  Secretary 
of  State  Judah  Benjamin  "ordered"  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  President.  Lest  any  confu- 
sion arise  in  the  minds  of  the  readers,  we 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  authors  of  the  books  reached 
somewhat  different  conclusions  with  respect  to  Benjamin's  role, 
to  those  contained  in  the  article. 

First,  some  necessary  background.  Come  Retribution,  pub- 
lished in  1988,  was  a  joint  research  and  writing  project  by 
William  A.  Tidwell,  James  O.  Hall,  and  David  Winfred  Gaddv. 


Mosby  moved  in 
and  out  of 
Maryland  with 
groat  oaae. 

April  '65,  written  entirely    £■ 
by  Tidwell,  followed  in    ^ 
1995,  incorporating  mate- 
rial strongly  supporting  the 
findings  of  Come  Retribution 
developed  since  its  pub- 
lication. The   article, 
"Who  Ordered  Lincoln's 
Death?"  was  written  by 
James  E.  T.  Lange  and  Katherine 
DeWitt,  Jr.  and  published  in  Volume 
1 ,  Number  6  of  North  &  South. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  three  of  these  publications 
are  in  agreement  on  one  basic  point:  Confederate  leaders 
planned  to  strike  at  Lincoln  and  the  Union  command  struc- 
ture, thus  to  cause  chaos  and  support  Confederate  operations 
in  the  field.  Nowhere  in  Come  Retribution  or  April  '65  is  there  a 
stated  conclusion  that  Benjamin  "ordered"  Lincoln's  death.  But 
in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  their  article  Lange  and  DeWitt 
point  out  that  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  William  Seward,  al- 
legedly believed  that  Benjamin  ordered  Surratt  and  Booth  to 
carry  out  the  triple  assassinations — Lincoln,  Johnson,  and 
Seward  himself.  So  Lange  and  DeWitt  did  not  originate  this 
allegation.  They  end  their  article  by  writing  that  Benjamin  had 
control  of  the  secret  service  mechanisms  and  that:  "He  had  the 
brain  to  conceive  of  the  triple  assassination  and  its  effects,  he 
had  the  will,  and  he  had  the  means." 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  factual  trails  of  the  Lincoln  as- 
sassination converged  at  the  office  of  Confederate  Secretary  of 
State  Benjamin.  Following  these  clear  trails  Lange  and  DeWitt 
reason  that  he  most  likely  ordered  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
and  the  others.  This,  we  think,  results  from  a  misconception  of 
Benjamin's  function  in  the  structure  of  the  Confederate  hier- 
archy. He  was  neither  a  "rogue"  nor  an  independent  operator, 
so  positioned  that  he  could  make  such  a  decision  on  his  own 
responsibility.  His  role  was  not  to  decide,  but  to  supervise,  to 
be  an  executive  to  carry  out  President  Davis'  orders.  In  formu- 
lating these  orders,  Davis  was  advised  by  a  small  group  of  intel- 
ligent and  responsible  men  who  were  trying  very  hard  to  win  a 
war  to  which  they  had  committed  everything,  and  which  they 
were  about  to  lobe. 

We  believe  that  the  decision  to  launch  the  operation  that 
ultimately  resulted  in  Lincoln's  death  was  the  result  of  the  nor- 
mal process  by  which  the  Confederacy  made  decisions  about 
covert  actions.  We  are  sure  that  Benjamin  discussed  the  matter 
with  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis,  but  the  final  deci- 
sion was  Davis',  as  it  was  in  all  such  matters.  Davis  may  well 
have  discussed  it  with  others,  but  there  is  no  report  of  such 
discussions.  We  can  be  sure  Benjamin  had  input  in  this  because 
he  was  an  essential  part  of  the  bureaucratic  process  involved  in 
carrying  out  such  decisions. 
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As  for  methodology,  our  research  was  wide-ranging,  mas- 
sive, and  well  documented.  We  considered  all  the  evidence  at 
hand  and  rejected  those  alternatives  that  did  not  fit  the  evi- 
dence. Because  we  did  not  discuss  a  particular  alternative  does 
not  mean  that  we  did  not  consider  it.  To  follow  Dr.  Feis'  sug- 
gested methodology  would  have  made  us  incorporate  all  the 
discarded  alternatives  leading  us  off  in  all  directions,  down  his- 
torical alleys  and  up  side  streets,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  readers. 
We  were  writing  books,  not  compiling  encyclopedias. 


John  Y.  Simon 

In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  many  Northern- 
ers immediately  suspected  the  complic- 
ity of  the  Confederate  government.  They 
assumed  that  Confederate  guilt  extended 
to  President  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  prin- 
cipal advisers.  The  U.  S.  War  Department, 
with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Secretary 
of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  the  fanati- 
cal energy  of  Judge  Advocate  General  Jo- 
seph Holt,  made  determined  efforts  to  prove  that  Confederate 
leaders  encouraged,  promoted,  and  financed  the  conspiracy  that 
culminated  in  Lincoln's  death.  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
proclamation  of  May  2, 1865,  declared  that  the  "atrocious  mur- 
der" of  Lincoln  involved  Davis  and  his  emissaries  in  Canada. 
Johnson  offered  a  reward  of  $100,000  for  the  capture  of  Davis 
and  lesser  amounts  tor  the  capture  of  his  partners  in  crime. 
This  endeavor  encouraged  numerous  perjurers  and  scoundrels 
to  testify  at  the  trial  of  the  authentic  conspirators.  Due  to  lack 
of  evidence,  the  U.  S.  government  eventually  abandoned  efforts 
to  charge  the  assassination  to  the  Confederate  government. 

In  1991,  three  former  federal  employees,  two  of  them  vet- 
erans of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  attempted  to  revive 
charges  against  the  Confederate  government  through  circum- 
stantial evidence  and  inference.  Their  book,  Come  Retribution, 
by  William  A.  Tidwell,  James  O.  Hall,  and  David  Winfred  Caddy, 
received  mixed  reviews.  Tidwell  attempted  to  strengthen  his  case 
in  1995  with  April  '65:  Confederate  Covert  Action  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  Once  again,  critics  wondered  what  such  specula- 
tion proved.  Building  on  this  shaky  foundation,  without  ques- 
tioning its  strength  and  integrity,  James  E.  T  Lange  and 
Katherine  DeWitt,  Jr.,  now  charge  Confederate  Secretary  of  State 
Judah  P.  Benjamin  with  plotting  and  financing  the  Lincoln  as- 
sassination. Their  evidence?  Benjamin  on  a  day  when  "no 
other  covert  operation  is  known  to  have  been  going 
on,"  shortly  before  Lincoln's  assassination,  withdrew 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  gold  "for  Secret  Service." 
Presumably  this  means  merely  that  Lange  and 
DeWitt  know  of  no  other  enterprise  for  ^ 
which  Benjamin  needed  that  money.  Cer-  I 
tainly  they  possess  no  evidence  to  follow 
any  portion  of  that  gold  into  the  pocket  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  In  a  sidebar,  entitled  "The  Guilty 
Flee  Where  None  Pursueth,"  Lange  and  DeWitt  ar 
gue  the  case  for  Benjamin's  complicity  because  he 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Confederate  govern-  £_•» 
ment  who  fled  the  United  States  and  never  returned. 


Flight  is  considered  evidence  of  guilt  in  every  legal  system  in 
the  world,"  they  intone. 

Again  the  evidence  is  thin.  The  authors  ignore  the  fact  that 
Benjamin,  a  prewar  Louisiana  senator,  later  a  Confederate  cabi- 
net officer,  was  guilty  of  treason.  Benjamin  escaped  before  the 
intentions  of  the  victorious  North  became  clear.  If  captured, 
he  might  have  been  imprisoned  (as  was  Jefferson  Davis)  before 
the  government  decided  not  to  prosecute.  If  he  fled  because  he 
was  guilty,  his  crime  was  not  necessarily  that  assumed  by  Lange 
and  DeWitt  but  rather  that  of  Davis.  Lincoln  had  hoped  that 
Davis  would  flee  the  country  rather  than  present  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  dilemma  of  prosecution. 

Finally,  the  authors  argue  that  Benjamin  was  "brilliant 
enough  to  have  conceived  a  plan  to  paralyze  the  government  of 
the  United  States....  and  had  both  the  power  and  authority  to 
do  so."  To  Lange  and  DeWitt,  this  is  "the  last  piece  of  the  puzzle." 
Not  so  for  the  critical  reader.  To  the  authors  of  Come  Retribu- 
tion and  their  followers,  a  statement  that  someone  might  have 
been  involved  in  the  Lincoln  assassination  plot  is  tantamount 
to  conviction.  Regardless  of  the  quality  of  justice  meted  out  to 
actual  conspirators  in  1865,  Northerners  required  something 
more  than  suspicion  to  send  Davis  and  Benjamin  to  the  gal- 
lows. Everywhere  investigators  looked  in  1865,  the  trail  from 
Richmond  to  Ford's  Theatre  turned  cold,  so  chilly  indeed  that 
those  with  a  CIA  mentality  waited  until  after  all  participants 
died  to  retravel  that  route. 

Booth — not  Benjamin — is  "the  last  piece  of  the  puzzle,"  or 
possibly  the  entire  puzzle.  During  the  final  year  of  the  Civil 
War,  Confederates  became  increasingly  desperate  when  they 
observed  the  tide  of  war  running  against  them.  Rebel  emissar- 
ies in  Canada  listened  to  foolhardy  schemes  to  undermine 
Northern  morale.  These  included  freeing  prisoners  in  North- 
ern camps,  launching  raids  from  Canada  on  boats  or  banks, 
setting  fires  simultaneously  in  New  York  City  hotels,  poisoning 
that  city's  water  supply,  and  more.  Confederates  in  Canada  may 
even  have  heard  Booth  discuss  his  plan  to  capture  Lincoln.  These 
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projects,  some  actually  undertaken,  meticulously  scrutinized 
in  1865,  excluded  Lincoln's  assassination.  Stanton  and  Holt 
would  have  exploited  the  flimsiest  shred  of  evidence. 

Lange  and  DeWitt  revisit  the  shadowy  1865  rebel  under- 
world stretching  between  Washington  and  Richmond.  Like 
Stanton  in  1865  and  Tidwell  in  1991,  they  hope  to  link  Booth 
to  Confederate  leaders.  In  their  lengthy  article,  they  introduce 
such  a  large  array  of  rebel  sympathizers  and  agents  that  readers 
may  miss  the  central  point  that  they  fail  to  connect  Booth  to 
Benjamin.  Booth  declared  himself  "a  Confederate  doing  duty 
upon  his  own  responsibility."  All  efforts  to  dispute  Booth's  state- 
ment have  failed.  Lange  and  DeWitt's  speculative  historical  en- 
tertainment will  prove  harmless  unless  taken  seriously. 

THE  LAST  WORD 

Keith  Poulter 

As  editor  of  North  &  South  I'm  exercis- 
ing my  prerogative  by  having  the  last 
word — at  least  for  now.  It  seems  to  me 
important  to  keep  three  questions  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  Did  the  Confed- 
erate government  plan  to  capture  Lin- 
coln? Did  the  Confederate  government 
plan  to  kill  him?  And  did  they  order 
Booth  to  kill  him?  Opinions  are  sharply 
divided  on  all  three  questions.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  pointing  to  the 
first,  which  can  be  studied  in  detail  in  Come  Retribution,  April 
'65,  and  Ed  Steers'  His  Name  is  Still  Mudd.  The  evidence  con- 
cerning the  second  question  is  thinner.  Nevertheless,  Private 
Snyder's  statement  to  Colonel  Ripley,  Atzerodt's  reference  to  a 
bomb  plot,  and  Harney's  mission  cannot  lightly  be  dismissed, 
and  I  find  all  three  taken  together  rather  convincing.  As  to  the 
third  question,  there  is  to  my  mind  no  evidence  either  way,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  Booth  may  have  been  ordered  to  carry 
out  the  assassinations,  but  it  is  at  least  as  plausible  that  he  acted 
on  his  own  hook. 

Among  the  "believers'"  strongest  arguments  are  Ripley's 
report  and  Atzerodt's  reference  to  a  bomb  plot,  and  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  many  secret  service  personnel  acting  with 
Booth.1  Additionally,  the  furloughing  of  large  numbers  of  sol- 
diers at  this  critical  time,  soldiers  who  were  later  paroled  in 
large  numbers  in  the  Northern  Neck,  seems  significant.  On  the 
other  hand  Hall  and  Tidwell  seem  on  stronger  ground  than 
Lange  and  DeWitt  concerning  Benjamin's  role,  and  Bill  Feis 
does  a  pretty  good  job  of  demolishing  the  "flight  is  evidence  of 
involvement  in  the  plot"  argument. 

As  for  the  intent  to  create  a  constitutional  crisis,  I  find 
myself  in  the  skeptics  camp  on  this  one  also.  I  suspect  any  "con- 
stitutional crisis"  created  by  the  triple  assassination  would  have 
been  resolved  within  twenty  four  hours.  Assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  there  was  a  purpose  in  the  assassinations,  be- 
yond a  mere  personal  desire  on  Booth's  part  to  strike  out  at 
those  he  hated.  That  purpose  it  seems  to  me  was  not  to  create  a 
constitutional  crisis,  but  simply  to  create  a  temporary  paralysis 
in  the  Union  high  command,  a  paralysis  which  might,  if  it  had 
occurred  earlier,  have  aided  Lee's  planned  disengagement  from 
the  lines  at  Richmond.2 


Bill  Feis  makes  good  points  with  his  alternative  explana- 
tion of  the  presence  (for  foragingj  of  Mosby's  men  in  the  North- 
ern Neck,  and  his  mention  of  other  Torpedo  Bureau  missions 
to  Mosby.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  between  invalids 
from,  for  example,  the  9th  Virginia  Cavalry  being  sent  home 
(i.e.,  mustered  out)  and  replaced  by  recruits,  and  others  (?)  be- 
ing furloughed.  Finally,  I  do  not  accept  the  "believers'"  argu- 
ment that  a  multiple  assassination  could  not  be  a  personal  act 
on  Booth's  part.  Booth's  hatred  could,  and  presumably  did,  ex- 
tend to  others  beyond  Lincoln. 

I  think  I've  managed  to  disagree  in  at  least  some  particular 
with  everybody!  I  still  find  myself  about  two  thirds  in  the  be- 
lievers' camp,  but  with  less  certainty  than  before.  North  &  South 
readers,  as  heretofore,  will  make  up  their  own  minds. 


1.  As  there  was  no  formal  Confederate  organization  called  the 
"Secret  Service,"  the  question  of  who  was  and  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  secret  service  is  a  difficult  one.  By"secret  ser- 
vice personnel"  I  mean  those  engaged  in  covert  operations 
(mostly  members  of  the  "Signal  Service" )  who  had  clear  links 
to  Richmond  (for  example  Thomas  Harbin,  John  Surratt, 
and  Lewis  Powell). 

2.  In  order  for  this  more  general  purpose  to  be  attained,  it  would 
have  made  sense  to  include  general-in-chief  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
among  the  targets.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Grant  was  in- 
cluded in  any  multiple-assassination  plot  immediately  prior 
to  Lee's  abandonment  of  Richmond,  though  he  may  well 
have  been  the  target  of  a  gigantic  explosion  caused  by  a  Con- 
federate saboteur  at  City  Point  the  previous  August.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  he  was  a  target  on  April  14th,  the  day  of 
the  attacks  on  Lincoln  and  Seward  and  the  planned  attack 
on  Vice  President  Johnson.  See  The  Personal  Memoirs  of  Julia 
Dent  Grant,  lohn  Y.  Simon,  ed.  (  New  York:  1975),  154-5". 

The  "Lincoln  Plots"  diagram  on  page  26 
appeared  as  a  two-page  spread  in  North  &  South,  Volume  1,  #6. 
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